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VALUE AND EXISTENCE 


HROUGHOUT the whole history of philosophy, oriental as 

well as occidental, no issue has posed a more profound and 
persistent challenge than that of the relation between the good 
and the real, or—as is the preferred way of stating it in con- 
temporary discussion—between value and existence. 

In Western thought the issue is as provocative today as it has 
ever been, and divides the philosophic world into two well-balanced 
camps. In general, pragmatists and idealists hold that value and 
existence are inseparable; though for the former the inseparability 
is experimental and methodological, while for the latter it is 
metaphysical as well. Likewise in general, positivists and realists 
hold that they are separable; for the former the separability is 
methodological, while for the latter it is ontological too. 

Is there no way of making impartial progress in dealing with 
a deep-seated issue of this kind? Are we condemned to perennial 
partisan debate in which each side covertly assumes the point at 
issue, the debate merely taking new form every few centuries as new 
events in the intellectual world compel its restatement? Or is 
there some way in which those who so wish can view the issue 
in broader perspective and can use their reason to render it more 
than the plaything of futile, contentious argument? If this is 
possible with such a crucial question it ought to be possible with 
any other. 

It has been my conviction for several years that such a way is 
available. I am not yet as clear as I should like to be about the 
detailed steps that it would involve. Of some of them, however, 
I feel fairly confident. These include: (1) absorbing sympatheti- 
cally the contrasting viewpoints till one is able to state each of 
them in as cogent and persuasive form as its own champions can 
do; (2) analyzing them in impartial terms, i., terms in which 
each becomes capable of making the most of whatever positive evi- 
dence for its position ‘it can marshal and in which it can be com- 
pared with others without being subtly discriminated against; 
(3) guiding this analysis by the hospitable supposition that each 
will be able to make good its claim in certain respects or under 
certain conditions though probably not in all; and (4) bringing 
together in a constructive harmony the contributions of each which 
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prove able to survive such an analysis. But it avails little merely 
to describe these steps in general terms. What is needed to dis- 
close their meaning and promise is extensive illustrations of their 
application, making use of whatever material of philosophic in- 
terest offers grist to one’s mill. The purpose of the present paper 
is to provide such an illustration, the material employed on this 
occasion being supplied by the concept of causality. 

We think of causality as a relation obtaining between factual 
events. By implicit definition, therefore, its locus is in the realm 
of existence. Is it independent of value considerations? ‘‘Yes,’’ 
reply the realist and the positivist, ‘‘it certainly is and it must be 
so regarded if we are not to fall into hopelessly wishful thinking.’’ 
‘*No,’’ reply the idealist and the pragmatist, ‘‘it can not in the 
end be abstracted from value considerations, and it must not be 
if it is to be adequately understood in the context that determines 
its meaning.’’ The denial would of course rest on different 
grounds in the case of the two schools, but on so much they would 
agree. 

Let us examine this question in the light of the crucial problem 
about causality that was posed for subsequent philosophy by 
David Hume. Is the relation between cause and effect a ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ one? If so, what sort of necessity does it exhibit; if not, 
how does it happen that we naturally attribute some necessity to it? | 

It is exceedingly interesting (and I believe it will prove profit- 
able) to ask why no one had posed this problem in Hume’s terms 
before, or at least—for I do not wish to prejudge any purely his- 
torical question —why it never became such a searching and in- 
sistent challenge before. 

The answer, I think, is fairly obvious when one surveys the 
history of thought with the intent of finding it. For Hume, the 
relation of cause and effect is so conceived that a temporal separa- 
tion between the two is essential to the very meaning of causality. 
Cause and effect are both particular happenings; the cause occurs, 
and then the effect occurs. The latter event is subsequent to the 
former, so that it is always possible to draw a dividing line in time 
between them. But prior to Hume the dominant trends in phi- 
losophy and science did not conceive the causal relation in this 
way. The primitive notion of causality, of which these trends 
had provided a theoretical clarification, was that causality is always 
a kind of productive creation of the effect by some intentional 
agent, and that to understand the effect is to understand it in its 
dependence on such an active agent. The process of creation re-: 


1L.e., the question as to how clearly certain of Hume’s predecessors had 
anticipated him on this matter. 
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quires time, of course, but since the agent is active throughout 
whatever period of time is needed, no temporal line of separation 
between the two is possible. The productive operation of the cause 
is simultaneous with the coming into being of the effect. Hence the 
connection which binds effect to cause is not, in essence, a temporal 
one. And the connection is necessary because, by unquestioned pre- 
supposition, the cause can not be present and active without ac- 
complishing something. Given the cause, intending a certain 
effect, that effect is necessarily pressing toward existence; if it 
fails to appear as expected, that is because counteracting agents are 
at work whose effects are similarly necessary. It would be a 
logical contradiction to suppose that the cause could be operating 
and the effect not be under way. It is not necessary that a cause 
always be active, but when it is active its effect is being produced. 
To suggest in this context of ideas that the necessity of the relation 
is an illusion would be so unplausible that it could hardly occur 
to anyone; it would be tantamount to suggesting that the category 
of causality is inapplicable to anything. 

Now the main theories of causality proposed in Greek, medieval, 
and early modern times were so conceived that, although the super- 
stitious irrationalities of this primitive notion were fairly well 
eliminated, an essential harmony with it was preserved on the 
major point just noted. The cause is a productive power which 
brings its effect into being by imparting to it something of its own 
nature and potency. It is only on this ground that we can ex- 
plain the common assumption in these theories that the cause 
must be at least as perfect as its effect, and may be more so. No 
one has stated this assumption and the underlying reason for it 
more simply than Descartes: ‘‘It is manifest by the natural light 
that there must be at least as much reality in the efficient and 
total cause as in its effect. For, pray, whence can the effect derive 
its reality, if not from its cause? And in what way can this cause 
communicate this reality to it, unless it possessed it in itself? And 
from this it follows, not only that something can not proceed from 
nothing, but likewise that what is more perfect—that is to say, 
which has more reality within itself—cannot proceed from the 
less perfect.’’? It might be thought that when a mathematical 
interpretation of causality had fully replaced the teleological one 
of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, as it did with Spinoza, 
this doctrine would have been abandoned. Instead, it was retained 
and restated. Perfection is now conceived in terms of mathematical 
adequacy and rigor rather than in moral terms; the cause must be 
at least as perfect as the effect because it communicates whatever 

2 Meditation IIL. 
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reality the latter possesses in the way in which a set of axioms im- 
parts logical cogency to the various theorems which follow from 
them. 

When we come to Hume all this is completely changed. The 
productive agent operating simultaneously with the progressive 
emergence of its effect has disappeared. The cause is reduced to 
some particular observable occurrence antecedent to the appearance 
of the effect, and the relation between them is conceived in terms. 
of regular correlation in time. Both cause and effect are identifi- 
able and (in principle) repeatable events; the connection is one of 
sequential dependability. ‘‘When one particular species of event 
has always, in all instances, been conjoined with another, we make 
no longer any scruple of foretelling one upon the appearance of 
the other. ... We then call the one object, cause; the other, 
effect.’’? Now because, from this point of view, the cause is always 
antecedent to the effect, the presence of a temporal dividing line 
between them is essential to the very meaning of causality. The 
cause is separable in time from the effect; our inference of the 
latter from the former must therefore be understood in terms 
that fully allow for this circumstance. And since Hume’s day 
this altered conception of causality has in general prevailed in 
Western thought. 

Given this radical change, Hume’s conclusions about necessary 
connection in the relation of causality inevitably follow. No such 
necessity can be discovered, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that the future is not determined by the past. Even though A 
has always been followed by B, and I observe A now to occur, still 
I can not be sure that B is going to happen. It is not self-con- 
tradictory to suppose that it might not happen, for the future is 
under no logical obligation to be like the past. A billiard ball 
hitting a second may have been uniformly attended by motion in 
the second, but it is possible that the next time that effect might not 
occur. 

Why did this important historical change in the assumed 
definition of causality come about? 

There are several minor reasons, but the major reason is of 
such overwhelming moment that we may well neglect them. The 
major reason is that earlier dominant theories about causality re- 
flected no interest in the prediction and control of future events, 
while by the time of Hume such an interest had become a generally 
compelling one in Western Europe, profoundly affecting the in- 
terpretation of all categories to which it was relevant. 

The influential conceptions of causality in ancient and medieval 


8 Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section VII, Part II. 
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times were the theoretical expression, in the main, of religious and 
esthetic motives. One understood the manifold effects that make 
up the observable substance of the world as one understands the 
parts of a work of art, by seeing the way in which they are de- 
termined and pervaded by the genius of the whole; or as one 
understands the creations of a divinity, by seeing how they embody 
in varying degree the perfection that his infinite goodness imparts 
to them—diluted as it inevitably is according to their distance in 
the scale of cosmic being from their supreme source. Read the 
relevant discussions prior to the rise of modern empirical science, 
and unless I am guilty of too hasty a generalization you will look 
in vain for any hint that the author was concerned about the use 
of his concept of causality in the prediction and control of future 
events. 

Hume’s conception is the theoretical expression of precisely this 
interest in prediction and control. He is aware of this fact to the 
extent indicated by his frequent use of the word ‘‘foretell,’’ as in 
the above quotation; but he does not seem to be aware of the 
radical divergence from philosophic tradition that this orientation 
entails. Previous to the emergence of modern science and of phi- 
losophies influenced by science, practitioners of magic and of the 
groping technology that slowly developed, who were always pri- 
marily concerned with prediction and control of events, constituted 
quite a different social class than the philosophers, and had very 
little effect on the latter’s speculations. But in early modern 
times, in Western Europe, the two groups came to overlap in con- 
siderable degree; philosophers shared the interests of the tech- 
nicians and experimenters sufficiently to make their own the general 
problems that became challenging as a result of the achievements 
of these hitherto unrespected artisans. They dealt with these prob- 
lems in terms of the categories hallowed by tradition, but they re- 
vised the meaning of those categories in the context determined by 
these now compelling interests. This revision was open and con- 
scious in the case of some, e.g., Francis Bacon; in the case of many 
it was implicit and unconscious because they were so fully domi- 
nated by the practical motive of successful prediction that no 
alternatives rose to focused awareness in their minds; and there- 
fore they failed to realize how far they were giving new meaning 
to traditional concepts under the influence of this motive. 

Only a moment’s consideration is needed to realize that when 
one has accepted this practical motive, subordinating possible 
alternatives to it, and is conceiving the causal relation in the 
manner which such acceptance would. dictate, the situation brought 
out by Hume’s analysis becomes unavoidable. What we want 
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under these circumstances is such a knowledge of events as will 
enable us to use what has been found out about them in the past, 
and what we observe in the present, to anticipate successfully 
what is going to occur in the future. We want our explanations 
of what happens to take such a form as will provide a dependable 
guide in our endeavor to adjust ourselves to future events—to 
make them serve our needs better where we can, and to avoid being 
surprised by the inevitable where we can not. If we employ the 
category of causality in this context, the temporal separation be- 
tween cause and effect that Hume took for granted becomes essen- 
tial. A cause is some event happening now, about which we know 
something because of its occurrences in the past. Its effect is an 
event yet to occur, which we wish to anticipate accurately and to 
control through the modifying causes that we might be able to 
insert. An outreach toward the future is here a vital factor, and 
therefore a temporal line (or even gap) between cause and effect 
is a part of the very meaning of the causal relation. 

It would be easy to make the mistake of supposing that the 
challenging features of Hume’s analysis are due merely to his 
empiricism. If we adopt this hypothesis, however, we shall never 
apprehend the essential difference between Aristotelian and modern 
empiricism. Aristotelian empiricism falls not a whit behind the 
empiricism of modern science in its respect for perceived fact; 
indeed, it may plausibly be claimed that it stands higher in this 
regard, since in its search for natural patterns it is much more 
hesitant than modern empiricists to go behind the disclosures of 
direct perception to quantitative relationships that are only in- 
directly confirmable. The fundamental difference between the 
two types of empiricism is not that one is more careful than the 
other to secure accordance with perceived fact, but that modern 
empiricism seeks accordance with fact as it may be counted on to 
reveal ttself to future perception. Interest in successful prediction 
of what subsequent perception will disclose is the vital distinguish- 
ing factor; it affects every significant feature by which modern in- 
ductive procedure contrasts with Aristotelian induction. When 
the latter has abstracted a form from accumulated instances of a 
relationship it is regarded as valid without appeal to further tests, 
because from this point of view the only requirement is that the 
form be consistent with instances already observed. That future 
instances might vary from the norm thus established was not de- 
nied, but it was not explicitly emphasized because the desire to 
predict them successfully was not a significant motive. For mod- 
ern empiricism this previously neglected factor becomes the crucial 
consideration. What is sought is not just a pattern that comports 
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with previous observations, but a law that will serve as a dependable 
guide in forecasting and controlling future observations. Hence 
eareful verification of hypotheses tentatively adopted as a basis 
for predicting what further events would take place if they are 
true becomes now a vital step in any sound process of induction. 
Since the future may be unlike the past, it is essential in the search 
for laws to find those which have proved competent guides in an- 
ticipating future instances which they are expected to cover, and 
the only plausible proof seems to be that they have already suc- 
cessfully predicted consequences not specifically taken into account 
when the laws were originally suggested. Verification through 
confirmed predictions thus becomes an essential feature of modern 
empirical method, whereas it was not so for earlier empiricism. 
I shall not take the space to show how this same consideration 
is revealed in the other distinctive features of modern empiricism, 
such as its preliminary procedures leading up to the formation of 
hypotheses, and the systematic application of the so-called Methods 
of Agreement and Difference. Nor is it important for the present 
purpose to show how we have here the clue to the vital difference 
for modern empiricism between an inductive and a deductive 
proof, the difference for Aristotelian methodology being a rela- 
tively minor matter. 

What now are the lessons to be derived from this analysis with 
respect to the challenging issue with which we began? What 
light does this sketch of the development of causal theory in its de- 
pendence on changing human interests throw on the question of 
the ultimate relation between value and fact? That the analysis, 
if sound, affects profoundly our historical understanding of the 
problem as to how the causal connections of facts are to be under- 
stood, is obvious. Does it affect the validity of any proposed 
solution of the problem? Is there some truth in E. B. Tylor’s 
insistence that ‘‘whatever bears on the origin of a philosophic 
opinion bears also on its validity’’?* If there is any such bearing, 
how can it be brought out in impartial form, and what general 
conclusions are suggested with regard to the issue concerning value 
and existent fact? 

These are difficult questions, and a complete answer would 
doubtless be fairly complex and certainly lengthy. I shall simply 
indicate three major lessons which seem to me to lie at the heart 
of the issue and are very important. 

In the first place, if we take unquestioningly for granted any 
particular definition of causality, such as Hume’s implicit defi- 
nition, with whatever it implies as essential to the causal under- 

4 Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 109. 
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standing of facts, value considerations have no bearing on the prob- 
lems of validity. To be sure, they will affect, even then, our selection 
among the implications of any chosen definition just as they affect 
selection among the implicates of any set of premises. But this 
selection merely serves to pick out implicates that are constructively 
relevant to one’s problem from those that are merely tautologous 
or otherwise empty. The realist and the positivist need not worry — 
about the réle of value in this sense, although he should frankly 
recognize its presence. But beyond this, the question of validity, 
under these conditions, is unaffected by value considerations. More 
concretely, if Hume’s implied definition of causality be accepted 
as an adequate definition, his conclusions regarding necessary con- 
nection validly follow. The matters which the above analysis has 
brought out simply explain how it happened that this definition 
came to be accepted by influential thinkers—came to be preferred 
instead of the kind of definition that had in general previously 
been assumed as adequate. And in dealing with this historical 
point value considerations, as exhibited in the changing interests 
of scientific and philosophical thinking, play a decisive part. The 
kind of definition that seems reasonable when men become concerned 
to use their concept of causality to help them predict and control 
future events inevitably diverges radically from the kind of defi- 
nition that seems reasonable when no such concern is felt, and 
when their thinking about causality is motivated by quite other 
interests. And when an equally significant shift in dominant in- 
terests occurs again, we should expect that an equally radical 
divergence will appear, under the influence of the new interest, 
between the sort of definition now generally taken for granted 
and the definition destined to replace it. Values, as the objectives 
pursued by human interests, fill this crucial réle in any historical 
understanding of how we interpret facts in the way we do and 
demand the kind of explanations that we pursue. 

But in the second place there is a larger problem here, which 
this initial answer thrusts before us in provocative form. The 
implications of the: answer with respect to what philosophy can 
do and should do are obviously rather radical. They could easily 
lead to scepticism if we insist on conceiving philosophy in any 
traditional way, for in that case our beliefs as to what it can do 
will probably be undermined. But we can use them quite differ- 
ently—as revealing constructive possibilities of which advantage 
could be taken if we reconceive the task of philosophy in the way 
that they would suggest. Then our concern would be simply to 


find out what significant réle philosophy could fill in the situation 
which they disclose. 
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In the present case the vital question would seem to be this: 
Should philosophic thinking about causality be restricted merely 
to tracing the implications of some implied definition which is 
arbitrarily accepted because it is in line with the dominant in- 
terests of the day? This would seem to leave us in an unrelieved 
scepticism on the really important matter, and would allow phi- 
losophy only a quite minor réle that could be performed just as well 
by persons without specific training in the disciplines of philosophy. 
Is it not the philosopher’s task to criticize various proposed defi- 
nitions, explicit or implicit, of causality and the other basic cate- 
gories? Is it not his difficult but challenging business to try to find 
out which among the various available definitions is, all things con- 
sidered, the most reasonable one to adopt? Surely it would be 
entirely unreasonable simply to accept whatever happens to be the 
prevailing climate of opinion, and whatever eager interests domi- 
nate it, without viewing them as impartially as one can in a per- 
spective broad enough to include other climates and interests, actual 
and possible, and seeing what form the problem takes in that 
inclusive orientation. Now this is clearly a task of evaluation. 
It would be simply impossible to abstract value considerations from 
it; they are of its essence. We are asking what definition of 
causality is the best one to adopt, in view of whatever competing 
definitions have come within our horizon and can be systematically 
compared with it. The question, how philosophy is to go about 
this work of impartially comparing categorical definitions, is ex- 
ceedingly hard to answer, but that it can not rightly be evaded 
is, I submit, the second important lesson that emerges from a care- 
ful survey of the situation. 

The third lesson enforces this general responsibility in a specific 
form, arising from the peculiar nature of the historical change in 
our notions about causality that has just been described. If what 
has been said above is on the right track, Hume’s conception of 
causality has seemed reasonable to many modern thinkers because 
it reflects an interest characteristic of a particular epoch of Western 
culture—the interest in accurate anticipation of future events. 
Shall we accept this conception as adequate? 

If we do accept it, that will presumably mean that we regard 
the value of successful prediction as sufficiently important so that 
our definition of causality should be determined by it. But since 
we realize from past history that dominant interests change, we 
shall recognize that the time will come when this concern will no 
longer be as influential as it now is, and when other values will 
occupy or at least share the center of attention. We shall there- 
fore wish to anticipate as well as we can what those newly emerging 
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values will be, and to formulate a conception of causality that will 
take them into account along with whatever continues to be valu- 
able in this interest in correct prediction. Such a conception 
would clearly be more reasonable than the one now prevailing, 
since it would provide dependable guidance to our thinking about 
the varied problems affected by the notion of causality over a 
longer period. 

If we do not accept it, that will presumably mean that we 
question the right of the value of successful prediction to determine 
our definition of causality. But, in that case, by what definition 
shall we replace it? By some definition that has prevailed in the 
past? Certainly not, unless we think we have reason to believe that 
the chosen definition is not simply an affair of the past but will find 
support in the present and still wider support in the future. 
Otherwise we should be adopting a definition that was relevant to 
past philosophical thinking but has lost its relevance today and 
will not be relevant to the thinking of our successors. Clearly, 
such a definition would be entirely unreasonable. In other words, 
under the conditions which the above analysis has shown to be 
actual, the attempt to abandon an interest in successful prediction 
is self-defeating. When we become conscious of what we are do- 
ing we can not help but preserve that interest in spite of ourselves; 
and we can not help but assume that whatever new concerns appear 
in the future of sufficient importance to modify our ideas about 
causality will supplement our concern for accurate prediction in- 
stead of compelling us to abandon it. So in either case the most 
reasonable definition to adopt would be one which, while preserving 
the still genuine values of the past and the present, will anticipate 
as fully as possible the values that are destined to affect men’s 
thinking in the future. Such anticipation is doubtless exceedingly 
difficult—perhaps it is the most difficult sort of forecasting in 
which human beings can engage—but this circumstance does not - 
affect the soundness of the methodological principle established. 

The conclusion thus reached has a very important bearing on 
the issue which we have endeavored to clarify by this illustration. 
It shows that in two vital respects value considerations can not be 
separated from the meaning and validity of the categories through 
which existent facts are experienced and interpreted. One is 
brought out when we note that there is an aspect of everything 
taken to be factual that is what it is because of the assumed defi- 
nition of the categories through which it is described and explained. 
Now the assumption of one definition rather than another always 
reflects some preference. The other may be stated best in the 
form of a warranted normative rule: The valid definition of any 
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category is the one which is most adequate to the changing interests 
that affect our thinking about facts as those interests successively 
emerge, in contrast with any definition that is adequate to some 
particular contemporary interest alone. 

K. A. Burtt 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NEGATION ? 


S the title of this paper suggests, the problem to be con- 

sidered lies within the general topic of the relation of logic to 
metaphysics. The analysis of this relation has become increasingly 
difficult as the fields of philosophy have become increasingly special- 
ized. It would not, for instance, have occurred to Aristotle to 
make the modern logician’s distinction between logic as a reflection 
of ontology, and logic as functioning in a detached realm of its 
own. There was not, in Greek philosophy, the passion for division 
and specialization among the various branches of knowledge which 
has necessarily accompanied our modern advancement of learning. 
Ethics and politics were one for the Greeks; metaphysics, in our 
sense of the word, was nonexistent. Since to be a philosopher was, 
in ancient times, to embrace all knowledge, problems concerning the 
relationships between what we now think of as isolated fields of 
study simply could not arise. To ask whether logical principles 
had their parallel in the world of sense would have been mere 
sophistry to the Greek mind. It is only when the logician and 
the metaphysician have each staked out their particular province 
that the issues involved in crossing the intervening territory must 
be faced. 

Reduced to its barest essentials, the major problem arising 
from the association of logic and metaphysics may be stated in 
terms of the age-old conflict between change and permanence. 
The realm of logic is as unequivocally static as the realm of meta- 
physics is unreservedly dynamic. A logical process, being abstract 
and general, can have no traffic with the world of experience un- 
less that world be abstracted and generalized also. Failure to 
recognize the necessity of this restriction has led to some interesting 
problems in the history of philosophy. The logical operation of 
negation proves particularly puzzling when extended into the realm 
of metaphysics. There is, for instance, the relation of negation 
to existence, emphasized by Parmenides in his refusal to admit 


1 Read at the meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and ter 
chology, Charlottesville, Virginia, April 19, 1946. 
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that non-being exists. The Neo-Platonic interpretation of evil 
as the negation of good raises engrossing questions in the fields of 
ethics and theology, and suggests an analogy with beauty and 
ugliness in esthetics. The ontological view of negation finds its 
extreme culmination in the Hegelian dialectic, of which there are 
still echoes in the writings of such men as Sigwart, Bosanquet, and 
Bradley. All of these writers interpret negation as the rejection 
of an attempted synthesis. 

These problems and others like them are both suggestive and 
tempting. At the same time, however, they originate from a 
fundamental confusion, namely, the mistaken conviction that there 
is a literal correspondence between reality and the laws of thought. 
As Francis Bacon points out in his discussion of the Idols of the 
Tribe, ‘‘The human understanding is of its own nature prone to 
suppose the existence of more order and regularity in the world 
than it finds. And though there be many things in nature which 
are singular and unmatched, yet it devises for them parallels and 
conjugates and relatives which do not exist.’’?. This error of the 
understanding is not by any means without foundation, since the 
science of logic, like all the theoretic sciences, has its origin in 
metaphysics. Whether men, observing a certain systematization 
among natural events, concluded that a similar structure was ex- 
hibited in the functioning of their minds, or whether, becoming 
conscious of mental regularity, they began to interpret the sense 
world in rational terms, the situation remains the same. As long 
as logic expresses a relationship between the mind and the world 
of experience, it may be said to have an empirical foundation. But, 
it can not be repeated too often, logic is abstract, in the literal sense 
of the word, and, being abstract, must deal only with the general 
characteristics of reality that it has agreed to represent by abstract 
symbols. It is true that logic, in making these arbitrary repre- 
sentations, does not give a faithful picture of the world of experi- 
ence. This is not its intent. If the nature and purpose of the 
abstraction be kept in mind, logie will function with absolute 
theoretic certainty. In the same way that a chemist may make 
calculations about the behavior of a perfect gas, though in full 
knowledge of the fact that no such gas exists, it is perfectly permis- 
sible for the logician to work with abstract symbols so as to draw 
conclusions that have some bearing on reality although the precise 
nature of the relationship is not his primary concern. In other 
words, logic is an ideal in the sense in which theoretical science is 
an ideal. The physicist who works out a new process on paper has 
no expectation that his figures will exactly apply in a concrete 

2Novum Organum, XLV. 
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situation. He does not tinker with the laws of physics in an at- 
tempt to account for the recalcitrance of natural objects; what he 
does is to make allowance for the amount of personal error that 
inevitably creeps into every experiment. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to insist that logic, which is, after all, the formal pattern 
of mathematics and the physical sciences, be treated in the same 
way. The literal extension of logic into metaphysics will result 
in absurdities unless we make allowance for a wide margin of 
human error, but it is not therefore necessary to alter or to abandon 
its formal canons. As long as we take care to define the universe 
of discourse with which we are dealing, we are in possession of all 
the significant information both concerning objects which are mem- 
bers of a given class and those which are not. 

Nevertheless, because there are things that logic can do and 
metaphysics can not, and because there are things permissible in 
metaphysics that the discipline of logic will not permit, we persist 
in our attempt to interpret each in terms of the other. We are loath 
to give up the illusion of simplicity that accompanies the extension 
of logic into the complex world of experience, and, at the same 
time, we balk at the rigidity that such an extension would demand 
if taken absolutely literally. As has already been pointed out, this 
position is not unwarranted, since logic has a metaphysical origin. 
Nevertheless, efforts to reconcile the static with the dynamic in- 
evitably result in confusion. There are three distinct ways in which 
this confusion might be avoided; two of these will, on examination, 
prove unnecessarily extreme. 

First, logic and metaphysics might be so strictly defined that a 
question arising in one realm would have no counterpart in the 
other. Such a radical division would serve to eliminate difficulties 
proceeding from the relationship of the two fields, but it would 
also rob logic of the theoretic power that is its peculiar strength. 
It could never be more than an entertaining form of mental exer- 
cise. This is a loss that might be sustained if it were not that 
metaphysics, being deprived of the laws of thought, would be ren- 
dered totally incapable of indicating any systematic interpretation 
of the manifold of experience. Without the law of identity, we 
would be unable to retain the concept of any object long enough to 
recognize it on a second encounter. Without the laws of excluded 
middle and non-contradiction, we would be continually falling into 
the error of supposing it possible to follow two contradictory 
courses of action at the same time. Thus it would be impossible to 
separate logic and metaphysics completely, since each would be in- 
capacitated by the removal of the assistance of the other. One 
would be all form, the other all content. 
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The second way of side-stepping difficulties which arise through 
our misunderstanding of the relation of logic to metaphysics would 
be to effect a synthesis between the two such that it would be no 
longer possible to identify any one question as exclusively logical 
or exclusively metaphysical. In order to bring about such a 
synthesis, it would either be necessary to force reality into a strict 
logical order, or, failing this, to alter the formal canons of thought 
in such a way as to make room for the phenomenon of change. 
The consequences here are the same as those that would result 
from a separation of logic and metaphysics: in the one instance 
reality is misconceived; in the other, the very essence of logic as 
a rational science is destroyed. 

Since the separation of logic and metaphysics demands a radical 
distinction between form and content which is hard for the human 
mind to grasp, we are more susceptible to the difficulties suggested 
by a synthesis of the two fields. In making this synthesis, we 
are more likely to distort reality than to tamper with the laws of 
thought. Logic is, after all, something we can understand in its 
entirety with a little application; the metaphysical world, on the 
other hand, becomes increasingly complex the further we attempt 
to unravel it. We therefore cling to logic at the expense of 
reality. The failure of some thinkers to recognize that logic pre- 
sents an ideal which is rarely approximated in reality has led to 
some curious paradoxes in the history of thought. 

The field of ethics is one into which it is particularly danger- 
ous to extend the principles of logic with rigidity. In the seven- 
teenth century, for instance, Thomas Hobbes based his whole 
theory of moral obligation on the assumption that no rational be- 
ing would accept a logical contradiction. Since it was a logical 
absurdity ‘‘voluntarily to undo that which from the beginning 
[one] had voluntarily done,’’ * we were obliged to keep whatever 
contracts we had willingly made. What Hobbes failed to realize 
was that, although he believed himself to be in strict adherence 
to the Aristotelian principle that ‘‘the same attribute cannot at 
the same time belong and not belong to the same subject in the 
same respect,’’ he was actually disregarding the fact that the man 
who makes a contract one day is not the ‘‘same subject’’ who 
breaks it the next. Hobbes, in the Leviathan, was attempting to 
mould the actions of men to conform to a logical standard which 
is rarely effective in real life. 

In the next century we find Kant using a similar type of argu- 
ment as a basis for his formulation of the Categorical Imperative. 
In one of his illustrations of the practical application of the moral 


8 Leviathan, Ch. XIV. 
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law, Kant contends that our moral obligation to tell the truth is 
the result of our inability to will that lying should become a uni- 
versal law without negating the very circumstances that make the 
telling of falsehoods possible. In other words, the universal adop- 
tion of a philosophy of deceit would involve a rational contradic- 
tion, since its universalization would destroy the very criterion of 
truth which is its prerequisite. It seems strange that Kant, who 
was so eminently aware of the double nature of the human char- 
acter, should have believed Man capable of the totally rational 
conduct that the situation cited demands. Yet, even in his day, 
philosophy had not entirely broken free from the influence of 
medieval scholasticism, and the absurdities resulting from the 
rigorous application of logic to phenomenal events were not yet 
felt to be significant. 

Although the process of negation has not been emphasized in 
this paper as much as the title would suggest, it follows that what 
has been said about the general nature of logic holds for all its 
subsidiary operations. The process of double negation, for in- 
stance, will serve to illustrate further the infeasibility of extending 
logic too literally into the field of metaphysics. The proposition 
‘*A is not non-B’’ has been traditionally understood to be logically 
equivalent to the simpler formulation ‘‘A is B.’’ This is perfectly 
satisfactory when the law of identity allows us to assume that the 
symbols A and B are constants that remain unchanged through 
the cancellation of a first negation sign by the addition of a second. 
Natural objects, however, refuse to be treated as static symbols. 
We can no more expect an object to undergo the process of double 
negation and remain unchanged than we can expect a piece of 
literature to survive two successive translations without surrender- 
ing its essential character. In the field of ethics, the enforcement 
of the principle of double negation would be equivalent to assert- 
ing that two wrongs can make a right, or even that it is possible for 
us to undo our past actions. In order to avoid this last type of 
error, it is, of course, necessary to bear in mind the distinction 
between logical and temporal priority. 

The separation and the synthesis of logic and metaphysics have 
thus been shown to be equally unsatisfactory. We have, then, to 
return to the suggested view of logic as an ideal in the sense in 
which theoretic science is an ideal. This is a solution that will be 
highly distasteful to the absolutist since it proposes a two-fold 
standard of truth, similar to that suggested by the medieval com- 
promise between philosophy and theology. That is, what is true 
‘for logic is not always true for metaphysics and vice versa. For 
logic to function with precision, a high degree of abstraction is 
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necessary, an abstraction that takes no account of individual 
differences within a given universe of discourse. Logic may seem 
to be making observations about particular objects, but these par- 
ticulars are always members of a class so strictly defined that. any 
one member would fit the specifications as well as any other. Thus 
the realm of logic possesses a quality of permanence that is quite 
incompatible with the concrete character of the world of experi- 
ence. It is for this reason that a double standard should be 
adopted. The theoretic power of logic would then be preserved 
and would at the same time provide a standard of reference for our 
interpretation of reality. 


RosaMonpD KENT SPRAGUE 
Bryn Mawe COLLEGE 
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The Idea of History. R.G.Cot~iInewoopo. Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1946. xxvi 
+ 339 pp. $6.00. 


This posthumous volume consists of fragments of Collingwood’s 
thought on the subject of history. It was his intention to write 
two books on the subject: one to trace the development of the idea 
of history, the other to consider the nature of historical knowledge 
and examine its metaphysical implications. The larger part of the 
present volume is concerned with the first of these tasks. 

Collingwood’s account of the development of the idea of history 
is stimulating and is at many points exceedingly helpful. It has 
one great virtue: on every page it bears the mark of the author’s 
attempt to ferret out for himself the hidden meaning in the work of 
his subjects, and to grasp the significance of each for the develop- 
ment of our historical consciousness. In addition it calls to our 
attention the importance for historical thought of certain philoso- 
phers (e.g., Descartes) who, for obvious reasons, are generally neg- 
lected by the usual historians of historiography. However, his 
emphasis on philosophers unfortunately leads Collingwood to a 
most hasty and unhistorical treatment of all historians of the post- 
classical periods. (I doubt whether this is wholly, or even largely, 
due to the unfinished character of the work.) One finds, for ex- 
ample, only a most inadequate two-page interpretation of Renais- 
sance historiography, and only a cursory treatment under the rubric 
of ‘‘Positivism’’ of those historians who did more than any others 
to foster the ideal of historical evidence, an ideal to which Colling- 
wood himself is deeply devoted. A further fault in Collingwood’s 
study of the development of the idea of history is the extent to 
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which his convictions as to what history should be distort the 
historiographical merits of ‘those who did not have the benefit of 
these convictions. But intemperate as his judgments often are, 
they are sometimes unusually penetrating in grasping at least one 
aspect of the problem. As a whole, this section of the present 
volume merits the careful attention of anyone interested in the 
history of historiography. 

The remainder of the volume develops Collingwood’s own views 
on the nature of historical knowledge, its place in the field of 
knowledge generally, and its metaphysical implications. It appears 
to me that in this portion of the book the section which is most 
significant for the understanding of history is that which deals 
with the problem of historical evidence. This is valuably supple- 
mented by the section on the historical imagination, which was 
originally given as Collingwood’s inaugural lecture as Waynflete 
Professor at Oxford. On the basis of his own thorough experience 
as an archaeologist, Collingwood has in these two essays given a 
deft analysis of the nature of historiographical enquiry ; an analysis 
which puts to shame, and in fact exposes, all of the traditional 
handbooks from which graduate students are still being taught 
historiographical techniques. Yet Collingwood appears to have 
believed that there was some inner connection between his views of 
the nature of historiographical enquiry and his views of the proper 
interpretation of history in the economy of thought. There is, I 
suggest, no evidence offered to substantiate such a belief; at best 
Collingwood can manage to show (what is by no means obvious) 
that the two are not incompatible. 

As to his larger interpretation of historical knowledge (as dis- 
tinct from the problem of analyzing the nature of historiographical 
enquiry), Collingwood’s position is one which will not be un- 
familiar, since in most essentials it is identical with that of Croce. 
However, in his manner of treatment we find Collingwood far 
more willing to present reasons, defend paradoxes, and develop 
details. For this reason Collingwood’s statement of the position 
(which, essentially, is a combination of ‘‘idealism,’’ ‘‘historicism,”’ 
and ‘‘humanism’’) is one which deserves independent scrutiny. 
‘Unfortunately, the fragmentary nature of the present book and its 
complex relations to Collingwood’s earlier works make it difficult 
to state his position with clarity and assurance. 

Like so many others in the last fifty or so years, Collingwood is 
convinced that ‘‘whereas the right way of investigating nature is 
by the methods called scientific, the right way of investigating 
mind is by the methods of history.’’ For him history is the true 
science of mind. (As is well known to those who have read his 
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Metaphysics, Collingwood’s objections to psychology as a science 
of mind are deep-rooted and violent.) He seeks to support this 
contention by means of the following theses: (1) that the method 
of natural science is only applicable to events which are ‘‘mere 
events’’ and not ‘‘actions,’’ for an action involves thought, i.e., it 
has an ‘‘inside’’ as well as an ‘‘outside’’; (2) that the concern of 
the historian is with actions, his task being to understand ‘‘the 
actions of human beings that have been done in the past’’; (3) 
that the method which alone can accomplish this task is to re-think 
the thoughts of the past, i.e., to re-enact the thoughts which under- 
lay those actions and were expressed in them; and (4) that to re- 
think these thoughts is to understand them, ‘‘to discover that 
thought is already to understand it. After the historian has ascer- 
tained the facts, there is no further process of inquiring into their 
cause. When he knows what happened he already knows why it 
happened.’’ Thus, the causal interpretation of history, which is 
the sole true science of mind, is confined to the apprehension of 
the aims which were expressed in past actions; history is ‘‘nothing 
but the re-enactment of past thought in the historian’s mind.”’ 

This view seems to me to call for correction on two essential 
points: the first of these Collingwood failed to consider within the 
scope of the present book, the second he vainly (as I believe) sought 
to avoid. 

First, while it is at first glance plausible to hold that history 
attempts to understand ‘‘the actions of human beings that have 
been done in the past,’’ such a view, if taken to be a definition of 
history, turns out upon examination to be both too broad and too 
narrow. It is, I submit, too broad, since the historian is only 
concerned with those human actions which have relevance for the 
structure and changes of a human society, or which have relevance 
for his understanding of that structure or those changes. It is too 
narrow because the historian can only understand the actions of 
a member of a society if he treats the institutions within that society 
as entities which have a status independent of the particular actions 
through which they function. Thus, the historian must be inter- 
ested in the institution of ‘‘the presidency’’ or he will not be able 
to understand the actions of Mr. Truman. In defining the his- 
torian’s task, as that of understanding Mr. Truman’s actions (and 
Mr. Taft’s actions, and your actions, and mine), Collingwood omits 
from the historian’s material all that makes Mr. Truman’s actions 
important while leaving mine historically negligible. And what is 
true in this instance is even more obvious when we consider the 
larger institutional contexts through which the presidency of the 
United States in this period of history can alone be understood. 
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In fairness to Collingwood it must be admitted that in the first 
two parts of The New Leviathan (which postdated these studies) 
he offered a philosophic interpretation of action and of the status 
of social institutions which might be taken to justify his position 
on this point. However, whatsoever the metaphysical status of 
institutions may be, the historian, as historian, must take them into 
account and must be concerned with them as entities capable of 
eanalizing or moulding the concrete action of men. Thus, as far 
as his definition of the discipline of history is concerned, Colling- 
wood’s view must be considered inadequate. 

Second, Collingwood’s thesis that historical knowledge consists 
in the historian’s re-enactment in his own mind of the thought 
which underlay past actions must, I believe, inevitably lead to 
scepticism. Collingwood was fully aware that this charge would 
be made, and he sought to anticipate it. 

In the present studies he rejects the sceptical position which 
he was willing to espouse in his earlier Speculum Mentis. He con- 
tends that it is possible, and indeed necessary, for us to interpret 
thought as being at once ‘‘subjective’’ and ‘‘objective.’’ He finds 
it a fallacy to assume that there is any independent historical ob- 
ject for the historian to grasp, but denies that if we relinquish the 
quest for such an object we are left without a standard by means 
of which to measure the adequacy of any historian’s present in- 
terpretation of the past. Collingwood’s argument is based upon 
a particular theory of the relation of the act of thinking to the 
object thought about. (He refuses to divorce them, finding such 
a divorce—as readers of his Autobiography know—to be the 
underlying fallacy implicit in all that he terms ‘‘realism.’’) 
Whether his theory on this point be true or not, it seems to me to 
make little difference with respect to the point at issue: whether 
for the historian there is not in fact an independent historical 
‘‘object.”’ The crucial passage in Collingwood’s denial seems to 
me to be one which begs the question. It consists in the drawing 
of an analogy between the individual’s memory and the historian’s 
search for the nature of past actions. Whatever the status of 
things-remembered may be (and they too must have their sort of 
independence), the historian’s search is not a search through his 
own memory: he seeks to know what he has never known, to dis- 
cover something which he assumes is ‘‘there’’ to be discovered; 
he does not assume that the ‘‘re-enactment’’ of the past in his 
own mind in any way alters that past. If this be a mistake on his 
part, then we must acknowledge that scepticism is the only valid 
attitude to take toward historical accounts: they may all be taken 
as false, or all be taken as true, or may be taken not as true or as 
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false but as satisfying or unsatisfying. As unpublished manu- 
scripts cited in T. M. Knox’s preface show, Collingwood tended to 
accept the Crocean view that historical accounts are always true 
(unless, of course, they are unintelligible, ie., without any mean- 
ing to us). This I should assume to be scepticism, whatever more 
honorific term may be applied to it. And this scepticism seems 
to me not to be in accord with the presuppositions which are present 
in Collingwood’s own analysis of the nature of historical evidence. 
I do not see how it is at once possible to deny that there is an inde- 
pendent historical ‘‘object’’ and to assert that ‘‘genuine history 
has no room for the merely probable or the merely possible: all it 
permits the historian to assert is what the evidence before him 
obliges him to assert.’’ And if there be such an independent 
‘*object,’’ the historian’s task is to grasp and portray it, and not 
—even if it were a thought—to re-enact or re-think it. 

One final thesis of this work must now be mentioned. For 
Collingwood this thesis was doubtless the most important of all; 
it stands as the one single conception which grew to dominate all of 
his last works. It is the thesis that history alone is genuine knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Logic,’’ he says, ‘‘is an attempt to expound the principles 
of what in the logician’s own day passed for valid thought; ethical 
theories differ but none of them is therefore erroneous, because any 
ethical theory is an attempt to state the kind of life regarded as 
worth aiming at, and the question always arises, by whom? Na- 
tural science indeed is distinct from history, and unlike philosophy, 
can not be absorbed into it, but this is because it starts from certain 
presuppositions and thinks out their consequences, and since these 
presuppositions are neither true nor false, thinking these together 
with their consequences is neither knowledge nor error’’ (pp. 
xli-xiii). This is a complete historicism with respect to all knowl- 
edge. Of it historical scepticism (which I have elsewhere termed 
‘‘relativism’’) is only one part. Although historicism is dialecti- 
eally self-refuting, since it does not merely claim to be a passing 
interpretation but a truth, I know of no way in which its errors of 
interpretation can be adequately refuted by logic alone. That 
must come through the development of more adequate alternatives 
to it. But he who would examine its fullest implications would do 
well to study Collingwood’s work. 

In this connection, T. M. Knox’s preface is exceedingly helpful. 
And in all respects it carries the imprint of a scrupulous editor 
and loyal friend. 


MavricE—E MANDELBAUM 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Problems of Men. Joun Dewey. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1946. 424 pp. $5.00. 


According to the publisher’s display advertisement in the news- 
‘papers, this is a new book by John Dewey. It is in fact, as the 
author states in a Prefatory Note, a collection of essays which, with 
one exception, ‘‘are reprinted from periodicals in which they 
originally appeared.’’ Thirty of them, dated from 1935 to 1945, 
are here assembled under four headings: ‘‘Democracy and Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Human Nature and Scholarship,’’ ‘‘Value and Thought,’’ 
and ‘‘ About Thinkers.’’ A single essay, aside from the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion’’ written expressly for this volume, falls outside this classifica- 
tion. It goes back to 1903, when it formed part of the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago. For some reason the 
present publisher omitted to supply the date and place of publica- 
‘tion in this case'alone. Was it perhaps because it seemed a little 
too rash to advertise an essay as ‘‘new’’ which was written almost 
half a century ago? — 

While the book is not new in the sense advertised, it is new in a 
more significant sense. The problems discussed are critical prob- 
lems of our day, and the treatment of them is fresh, original, deep- 
flowing—invariably bahnbrechend. This is true of the 1903 essay, 
‘Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality,’’ as it is 
of the recent ones. To read this book is therefore to experience 
intellectual renewal, and I can think of no better connotation of 
the word ‘‘new.’’ Nor do I know of any philosophical substitute 
for the cultural richness and maturity evident page after page. 
Not that everything to be read there is law and gospel. I do not 
raise that question. My claim is that the attentive critical reader 
of these essays, whatever school of philosophy it is to which he is 
committed, will gain immensely in the range and depth of his 
knowledge and the sharpness of his thinking. 

Among the most informative and enjoyable are the interpreta- 
tive studies of James Marsh and William James. They are clearly 
the work of a master hand at historical and philosophical analysis. 
‘They are imaginatively, delicately, and appreciatively done, and at 
the same time are models of expert scholarship and the employment 
of rigorous standards of truth. Moreover, some of us are grateful 
for illuminating autobiographical items, extremely rare in Mr. 
Dewey’s writings. For example: 


If I may be allowed a personal word, I would say that JI shall never 
‘cease to be grateful that I was born at a time and a place where the earlier 
ideal of liberty and the self-governing community of citizens still sufficiently 
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prevailed, so that I unconsciously imbibed a sense of its meaning. In Vermont, 
perhaps even more than elsewhere, there was embodied in the spirit of the 
people the conviction that governments were like the houses we live in, made to 
contribute to human welfare, and that those who lived in them were as free 
to change and extend the one as they were the other, when developing needs 
of the human family called for such alterations and modifications. So deeply 
bred in Vermonters was this conviction. that I still think that one is more 
‘loyally patriotic to the ideal of America when one maintains this view than 
when one conceives of patriotism as rigid attachment to a form of the state 
alleged to be fixed forever, and recognizes the claims of a common human 
society as superior to those of any particular political form. 


Those who like to solve puzzles might try the one at the be- 
ginning of the Introduction. Mr. Dewey’s opening words refer 
to the ‘‘report’’ made by five members of the American Philo- 
sophical Association who were appointed to ‘‘undertake an ex- 
amination of the present state of Philosophy and the role Phi- 
losophy might play in the post-war world.’’ For a few sentences 
it looks as though we were to get an appraisal of the book, Phi- 
losophy in American Education, produced by these gentlemen. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Dewey decided not to follow this lead. Would 
that he had. A good deal might have come of it. What he did 
instead was to make a few remarks not greatly to the credit of the 
authors in question, after which he proceeded to write on ‘‘the 
present state of philosophy in its human bearings.”’ 

Since it is difficult to do justice to a book which has only one 
author, and almost impossible when the number of authors is 
increased to five, no one can blame Mr. Dewey for refusing to 
undertake the job. The curious thing is, however, that he did 
undertake it. He let himself in for it by making critical observa- 
tions about the book and the authors. But then, as if having found © 
it a hopeless task, he suddenly dropped the whole business and 
turned to the consideration of a problem which the Commission’s 
book suggested. This is what the first two pages sound like to one 
who wishes that, in fairness to the members of the Commission, 
Mr. Dewey had said more or had said less. 

Still, it is all to the good that Mr. Dewey decided to discuss 
questions which, from the public viewpoint, are, as he says, more 
important than philosophical isms. The public interest centers 
in such questions as: ‘‘ What is the distinctive purpose and business 
of philosophy anyway? How is it related to those concerns and 
issues which today stand out as the problems of men?’’ Essenti- 
ally the same problems were paramount in the chapter ‘‘A Re- 
covery of Philosophy’’ which led off the codperative volume, 
Creative Intelligence, thirty years ago. And the argument is now 
what it was then, that unless professional philosophy is cultivated. 
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as a method for dealing philosophically with specific human exi- 
gencies, it will be more and more side-tracked from the main 
currents of life. If there is any difference between the earlier and 
the later treatment it is that philosophy has been brought into 
even more intimate relationship with daily affairs. 

No single sentence or a few sentences can convey at all ade- 
quately the burden of the Introduction. At the same time words 
taken almost at random will suggest something of its content and 
character. ‘‘Philosophy,’’ says Mr. Dewey, ‘‘still has work to do. 
It may gain a role for itself by turning to the consideration of 
why it is that man is now so alienated from man.’’ He believes 
“‘the opportunity to be as great as the need.’’ And any inquiry, 
‘‘whatever be the name given it, which undertakes this kind of 
inquiry, critical and constructive, will not have to worry about its 
role in the world.’’ Were one passage of sweep and penetration © 
to be selected as the key passage, I would choose what is said of the 
required shift in meaning of such words as ‘‘comprehensiveness’’ 
and ‘‘ultimacy’’ when applied to the work of philosophers: 


There are issues in the conduct of human affairs in their production of 
good and evil which, at a given time and place, are so central, so strategic 
in position, that their urgency deserves, with respect to practice, the names 
ultimate and comprehensive. These issues demand the most systematic re- 
flective attention that can be given. It is relatively unimportant whether 
this attention be called philosophy or by some other name. It is of immense 
human importance that it be given, and that it be given by means of the 
best tested resources that inquiry has at command. 


The present greatly augmented mass demand for education, and 
the need, impossible to exaggerate, for a way of life expressive of 
the times, give to this collection of essays, and to Mr. Dewey’s whole 
philosophy, fresh relevancy and power. 


M. C. Orro 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and edited by 
Pur S. Foner. 2 volumes. New York: The Citadel Press. 
1945. xlvi +632 pp. $2.50; xvi+1520 pp. $3.50. 


The Selected Works of Tom Paine Set in the Framework of His 
Iife. Edited by Howarp Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 1945. xiii +338 pp. $3.50. 


Of recent times there has been a great revival of interest in the 
work of Tom Paine. Those factors which led to his virtual repudi- 
ation in an earlier day no longer are considered vital. He serves 
for many as the road back to a native American tradition of liberal 
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democracy from which America has been driven far by the pressure 
of world affairs. ; 

Essentially this position combines a belief in political liberalism 
with a laissez faire individualism in economic theory. It is in Paine 
anti-monarchist and anti-clerical without being anti-capitalist. To 
some extent this has been a source of embarrassment to Dr. Foner, 
who has been foreed to interpret Paine’s political liberalism into 
a pattern of economic liberalism for a new age in which Paine’s 
economic ideas have become those of the reactionary. Aside from 
this distortion, which is noticeable in the. general introduction, Dr. 
Foner’s edition is valuable for the large number of Paine’s minor 
writings which are here made available. There has been little 
editorial consideration of the text; from time to time Foner’s read- 
ings differ from those of earlier editions, and the different readings . 
are not always improvements. 

Howard Fast’s edition is a novelist’s attempt at an impression- 
istic account of the major works and the circumstances under which 
they were written. It is not as well done as his novel, Citizen Tom 
Paine, nor as valuable to the student as Foner’s edition. The 
works selected are those of which a plethora of editions is already 
available; Fast’s treatment contributes nothing of value. 

Neither of these recent editions can compare in usefulness with 
the volume of selections edited by Professor H. H. Clark and pub- 
lished in 1944, Certainly neither Dr. Foner nor Mr. Fast has 
been able to approach the judicious critical evaluation of Paine 
which makes Professor Clark’s introduction so valuable. 

J. L. B. 


Spinoza. Portrait of a Spiritual Hero. Rupot¥F Kayser. Trans- 
lated by Amy Allen and Maxim Newmark. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1946. xix +326 pp. $3.75. 


The external events of Spinoza’s life were few and have been ~ 
detailed by earlier writers. His philosophical works have been 
analyzed by many critics and will undoubtedly be studied by many 
more. Rudolf Kayser’s Spinoza is neither a biography nor a 
critique. It is rather a sympathetic exploration of the inner drives 
of Spinoza’s psyche anda series of impressionistic sketches of 
Spinoza’s milieu. It reads as enjoyably as an interesting work of 
fiction, agreeing with fiction in having its heroes and villains char- 
acterized as such in terms of their treatment of or agreement with 
Spinoza. Of its type this is a very good example. 

J.L. B. 
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Values for Survival. Essays, Addresses, and Letters on Politics 
and Education. Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1946. viii+ 314 pp. $3.00. 


The title of this book is the give-way. With the fervor of a 
soul burning to save the world from a fate worse than death, 
' Mumford in his pre-war articles preached the doctrine that ‘‘life 
is not worth fighting for: bare life is worthless. Justice is worth 
fighting for, order is worth fighting for, culture—the codperation 
and the communion of the peoples of the world—is worth fighting 
for : these universal principles and values give purpose and direction 
to human life’’ (p. 40). With this point of view any one who 
believes that human beings should live above the life of the animals 
will agree. Animals, and human beings only when they have been 
reduced to the ‘‘state of nature’’ of animals, fight for their lives, 
just and merely for their lives. Mumford, however, in his post- 
war article ‘‘Program for Survival,’’ which, he tells us, ‘‘is, in 
effect, a continuation of the final chapter in The Condition of Man,”’ 
completely reverses his position. With the self-same apodictic confi- 
dence he now writes : ‘‘ Nothing is sacred but human life. If the dis- 
mantling of every factor, if the extirpation of every item of scientific 
knowledge that has been accumulated since 1600, were the price of 
mankind’s continuance, we must be ready to pay that terrible price.’’ 
That Mumford is not thinking solely of the possible extirpation of 
scientific knowledge, his following sentences make clear. Immedi- 
ately to proceed to raze the scientific structure to the ground 
‘“‘would be foolish indeed. But it should not be unthinkable: for 
only the readiness to think unconditionally about our dearest in- 
stitutions and to take whatever actions the situation demands will 
enable us to grapple with the forces that threaten us’’ (pp. 40-41; 
italics mine). For Mumford, survival is now the paramount thing. 
‘Nothing is sacred but human life,’’ as he repeats again in his 
essay. The kind of life is now a secondary matter. 

Book Three consists of ‘‘ Letters to Germans’’—five letters ad- 
dressed to five people Mumford met and knew in the days gone by. 
And they were originally written for the OWI to help us win the 
war by propaganda, by ‘‘psychological warfare,’’ as they called it. 
Compared with Mumford’s letters, the method of fire and steel is 
cleaner, wholesomer, and infinitely more humane. 


JOSEPH RATNER 
New York Crry 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Callus, Daniel A.: The Condemnation of St. Thomas at Oxford. 
(The Aquinas Society of London, Aquinas Papers, No. 5.) West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop. 1946. 38 pp. $.40. 
(A brief discussion of the attack on the Thomist doctrine of the 
unity of substantial form, as involved in the condemnations di- 
rected against this and other innovations by the Oxford prelates 
Kilwardby and Pecham. A note at the end of this essay announces 
a forthcoming work by the author on the Problem of Plurality of 
Forms at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century.) 

Gibran, Kahlil: Tears and Laughter. Translated from the 
Arabic by Anthony Rizcallah Ferris. Edited by Martin L. Wolf. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. x+111 pp. $2.75. 
(The first book of meditative poems and fables by a Lebanese- 
American mystic whose later writings have achieved great popu- 
larity.) 

Gibran, Kahlil: Spirits Rebellious. Translated from the Arabic 
by Anthony Rizcallah Ferris. Edited by Martin L. Wolf. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1947. vi+12l pp. $2.75. (Three 
longer tales in which the author denounces the spiritual and political 
tyranny of the Turks over his Lebanese compatriots and coreligion- 
ists. ) 

Our Part in This World. Interpretations by Felix Adler. 
Selections by Horace L. Friess. Anniversary Edition. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. vi+ 93 pp. $2.00. (A brief 
volume of selections from Adler’s later writings and addresses 
dealing with themes of current interest in terms of contemporary 
applicability. ) 

Huxley, Julian: Unesco. Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1947. 62 pp. $1.00. 
(In the first part of this pamphlet the author sketches what he 
calls a ‘‘Philosophy for Unesco.’’ In the second part a program 
of the activities of the organization is outlined as it applies to the 
sciences and the arts.) 

Romanell, P.: Croce versus Gentile. A Dialogue on Contempo- 
rary Italian Philosophy. New York: S. F. Vanni. 1946. 72 pp. 
(A dialogue in which the author brings out the contrasts between 
Croce and Gentile and their conceptions of philosophy, logical 
theory, art, science, religion, and social philosophy. It ends with 
a bibliography of the extended controversy between Croce and 
Gentile on which this dialogue is based.) 

Brumbaugh, Sarah Barbara: Democratic Experience and Edu- 
cation in the National League of Women Voters. (Contributions 
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to Education, No. 916.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946. 115 pp. $2.10. 

Rand, Henry A.: Graphology. A Handbook. Introduction by 
A. A. Roback. Cambridge, Mass.; Sci-Art Publishers. 1947. 200 
pp. $2.75. 

Harriman, Philip Lawrence, editor: Encyclopedia of Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Philosophical Library. 1946. 897 pp. $10.00. 

Burnham, James: The Struggle for the World. New York: The 
John Day Company. 1947. vi+ 248 pp. $3.00. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL REsEaRcH. Vol. VII, No. 
3. Papers and Comments on Phenomenology and Psychology—On 
the Object of Thought: Aron Gurwitsch (comments by L. W. Beck, 
Fritz Heider, and Aron Gurwitsch). The Bearing of Phenomenol- 
ogy on Psychology: V. J. McGill (comments by Livingston Welch, 
Patrick Romanell, I. H. Muraskin, V. J. McGill, and Marvin 
Farber). On Imagination: Fritz Kaufmann (comments by Fritz 
Heider and Fritz Kaufmann). Recent Views on the Mass and Ex- 
tension of the Electron: F. Galperin (translated from the Russian). 
A Note on the Metaphysical Grounds for Freedom, with Special 
Reference to Professor Lovejoy’s Thesis in The Great Chain of 
Being: Henry Veatch. Discussions—The Duality of the Thomistic 
Theology: A Reply to Mr. Veatch: A. O. Lovejoy. From Question 
to Assertion: A Rejoinder to Professor Demos: Sidney Hook. 
Some Questions and Answers: Harold Taylor. Don José Vascon- 
celos: LH. 8. Brightman. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LVI, No. 1. La Philosophie 
en France, 1945-1946: André Lalande. Philosophy: Its Essence 
and Meaning in the Ancient World: Anton-Hermann Chroust. 
Russell on Particulars: Gustav Bergmann. Discussion—‘ The 
Meeting of East and West’’: EZ. A. Burtt and S. M. Brown, Jr. 
The Logie of Naturalistic Arguments against Theistic Hypotheses: 
P. A. Bertocci. 

Eruics. Volume LVII, Number 2. Economic, Political, and 
Moral Communities in the World Society: Richard McKeon. Wil- 
helm Dilthey and Max Weber: An Empirical Approach to His- 
torical Synthesis: Arnold Bergstraesser. On the Intellectual Crisis 
of Our Time: Nathan Rotenstreich. Discussion—On Some Dis- 
tinctions between Men and Brutes: Marjorie Grene. Value and 
Objective Immortality: C. V. Srinivasa Murthy. The Master- 
Myth and the Modern Artist: James Feibleman. 

Rivista D1 Finosorta Neo-Scouastica. Anno XXXVIII, Fasci- 
colo IV. Pasquale Galluppi nel primo centenario della sua morte: 
Giovanni Di Napoli. L’aristotelismo italiano al tempo di Dante 
con particolare riguardo all’Universita di Bologna: Martino Grab- 
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mann. Fede e ragione nel pensiero del Pomponazzi: P. Mariano 
De Andrea. Tl problema dell’immortalita dell’anima nella Summa 
Theologiae di S. Tommaso d’Aquino: Agostino Coccio. Il pensiero 
di Antonio Banfi: B. L. Pasquetto. Le dottrine teologische di 
Bernardino Telesio: Giacomo Soleri. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Bedford College for Women (University of London), Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 1, London, invites applications for the Susan Stebbing 
Studentship, £100, for postgraduate work in philosophy, open to 
suitably qualified women graduates from any university. Apply 
to the Principal before May 1, 1947. 





The following appointments have come to our attention: How- 
ard J. B. Ziegler, instructor in philosophy at Lehigh University; 
Henry Greenwood Bugbee, assistant professor of philosophy at 
Stanford University; Sven Nilson, instructor in philosophy at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut; Donald K. Marshall, ‘as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at Trinity College, Hartford. 

Professor J. Loewenburg of the University of California has 
been appointed visiting lecturer on philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity for the fall and spring terms of the academic year 1947-1948; 
Professor T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of philosophy at Barnard College for 
the spring term, 1948; Professor George R. Geiger of Antioch Col- 
lege has been appointed visiting professor of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin for the academic year 1947-1948; he has 
recently been elected to succeed Professor Cornelius Krusé as na- 
tional secretary-treasurer of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion; Dr. Christopher V. Salmon is visiting lecturer in philosophy 
at Trinity College, Hartford, during the present spring term. 

Professor Charles A. Baylis of Brown University has been ap- 
pointed to teach in the summer term of 1947 at Harvard Univer- 
sity ; Professor Hugh Miller of the University of California at Los 
Angeles has been appointed to teach in the Summer Session of 1947 
at Columbia University. 





